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Simultaneously they saw the sardonic grin, and heard the triumphal chuckle, of Germany. France and England were face to face like birds in a cockpit, while Europe, under German leadership, was fastening their spurs, and impatient to see them fight to the death. Then suddenly they both raised their heads and moved back to the fence. They had decided not to fight, and the face of European things was transformed.
On February 2, 1903, The Times published from the pen of the present writer (who was then one of its European correspondents) the following telegram dated Madrid, February i. This message, printed a year before the conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, was the first public mention in Europe of negotiations which, when thus revealed, were regarded as utterly incredible and ridiculed for several months by the whole European press.
" The prudent reserve of the Spanish Government during the present crisis in Morocco has been noted by attentive observers, to whom it has caused some surprise. . . . When Senor Abarzuza became Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Silvela Cabinet, he lost no time in seeking to obtain assurances from France and England to the effect that for the present no intervention was contemplated. He was given to understand that an agreement had been come to between these two Powers for the maintenance, at all events for the present, of the status quo in Morocco. This tranquillizing assurance, strictly warranted, so far as it went, by what had taken place between the two Powers, told, however, only hall the truth. The real facts are such that the Spanish Government can hardly look upon them with unalloyed satisfaction.
" What the Spanish Government had not entirely understood is that, in spite of the assurances given to Spain as regards her North African possessions and the neutralization of Tangiers, France and England had thought of solving the whole question of Morocco without necessarily waiting for her good offices. Towards the end of last summer M. Delcass$f through his ambassador in London^ made overtures to Lord Lansdowne for the complete and detailed settlement of th& whole Moroccan question. At that time M. DelcassS presented to Lord
but which seemed at the time to be beyond the limits of the wildest divination. The article passed unnoticed by the great public. It remains, however, one of the most astonishing instances which the columns of The Times can show of this great journalist's perspicacity.